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be recognized that philosophy is also a growth or development
from a particular standpoint and starting-point, and the concepts
change in connotation as the system develops. Especially, con-
cepts like reality, law, matter, mind, etc., do not mean the same
in every philosophy; and even in the same philosophy they do not
mean the same in the beginning and in the end. Because of the
changed nature of the meaning of matter, materialism is becoming
innocuous. Mind in many Western idealisms means both the finite
mind and the supreme reality; and if it were to be translated into
an Indian language, the translator would find a similar difficulty
to that which the Western translator finds with dharma. This
means that no translation can be literal, in the sense that it
contains no interpretation. There can be no exposition without
some comparison at least tacit. Concepts and words in one language
generally have associations different from those in another. And
unless the translator is also a philosopher, he can hardly render
the full significance of the system translated. To attempt a merely
literal translation is often to confuse the reader who may be new
to the ideas and the text; and he may leave the book as an irra-
tional and primitive attempt to understand the world.
The question why everything is a dharma does not seem to be
much discussed. And only the Chinese and Japanese scholars
who have chances of better acquaintance with the Buddhistic
literature can elucidate the point. In the works I have read I
have not been able to find a clear and elaborate discussion that
can satisfy a student of philosophy. And what has been said here
is my understanding in the light of the whole of the Indian
idealistic thought. And Dr. Thomas's understanding agrees with
the general trend of Indian philosophy. The differentiation by
Max Miiller and Mrs. Rhys Davids can hold, only if natural law
cannot mean the Ought also. That there is connection between
the two ideas we have shown in the previous chapters. We pointed
out that the law or universal is a norm. Even ordinary perception
is normative. To say "That is a horse" means the interpretation
of the object in terms of the ideal horse. This view of perception is
certainly Platonic; and for Plato, the ideas, though universals,
are norms. There is nothing strange or unphilosophical in our
interpretation.
One may wonder how pure indeterminacy like the Dharmakaya
can be the highest law. But let us consider the idea of the
iinifonnity of nature. This certainly is the idea of empiricism and
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